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UPON, | 


The Situation of the World at the Time of 
Cuxisr's Appearance, &c. 


CoLos. i. 26, 


Even the Myſtery, which hath been hid 
from Ages and Generations, but now is 


made manifeſt to his Saints, 


| 7488 l OX Bo 
HERE is no employment more de- 


lightful to a devout mind than the 
contemplation of the divine wiſdom in the 
government of this world. The civil hiſ- 
tory of mankind opens a wide field for this 
pious exerciſe, Careful obſervers may of- 
ten, 
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6 | 
ten, by the light of reaſon, form probable 
conjectures with regard to the plan of 
God's Providence, and can diſcover a {kil- 
ful hand directing the revolutions of hu- | 
man affairs, and compaſſing the beſt ends 
by the moſt effectual and ſurpriſing means: 
But ſacred hiſtory, by drawing aſide that 
veil which covers the counſels of the Al- 


mighty. lays open his deſigns to the vier 


of his creatures; and we can there trace 
the ſteps which he takech towards accom- 
pliſhing them with more certainty, and 
greater pleaſure. The facts which inſpired 


writers relate are no lefs inſtructive than 


the doctrines which they teach, The latter 
informs us that God is powerful, and wiſe, " 
and good; the former diſcover thoſe per- 


fections brought forth into action, and con- 


firm ſpeculative opinions, by real and fry 4 
king examples. 

Tur publication and eftabliſhment of _ 
Chriſtianity in the world is a remarkable 
event of this kind, and contributes greatly 
to illuſtrate, as well as to magnify, che di- | 

vine 
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vine power and wiſdom. From beginning: 
the moſt inconſiderable, and by inſtruments 
the moſt unlikely, the Almighty, with in- 
credible facility, raiſed that glorious fabric | 
of his church, which hitherto hath with- 
ſtood all the rage of his enemies, and the 
gates of hell, we believe, ſhall not prevail : 
againſt it T. According to our Saviour's 
beautiful image, The leaft of all ſeeds grew 
up, and waxed a great tree, and ſpread out _ 
its branches, and filled the earth f. The 
hand of God ſheltered this feeble plant from 
the ſtorm ; and, by his care, it was reared, 
and cultivated, and brought to maturity. 
The wiſdom and power of men united to 
oppoſe the doctrine of God: But it con- 
founded the former, and overcame the lat- 
ter. Neither the bigotry of the Jews, nor 
the ſuperſtition of the heathen, could reſiſt 
its progreſs ; and in vain did Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and peo- 
ple of Iſrael, gather themſelves together a- 
gainſt the Lord and his Anointed . 


| Many | 
* Math. xvi. 18. + Mark iv. 8 Ads i iv. 27. 
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world. Whoever refleds upon the ſituas 
tion of mankind at the time when it was 


publiſhed, will find abündant reaſon to ad- 


mire the divine wiſdom, which diſpoſed 


theſe circumſtances with fo much art, and 
improved them with ſuch {kill and ſucceſs. 


The text naturally leads me to conſider the 
conduct and adminiſtration of Providence 
in this particular light. The word of God, 
ſaith the Apoſtle, the myſlery hid from ages, 


and from generations, is now made manife Jl 


to his ſaints. Why was the goſpel of Chrift 
fo long concealed from the world ? Why 
was it publiſhed at that time? What do we 


find in that particular junQure to render 


the diſcovery of the Chriſtian religion more 
neceſſary, or the propagation of it more 
ſucceſsful ?: 


In the following diſcourſe, I ſhall 4 
vour to account for this part of the divine 
oeconomy, by ſelecting ſome remarkable 


” Cir» 


asien cireumſtances Sonder in pro- 


euring, for Chriſtianity, fuch a favourable 
reception and firm eſtablikment in the 
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circumſtances in cher firvaricatbifiimankind;" 
which prove that God manfefed. the — 
tery of the Goſpel at a time hen the world 
ſtood moſt in need of ſuch a revelation, and 
was beſt prepared for receiving it. | 

Tus appearance of Chriſt in ſo late an 
age, was an objection raiſed, by his ancient 
adverſaries, againſt the truth of his miſſion; 


and modern infidels have not failed to re- 


vive and to urge it, with their uſual confi- 
dence and triumph. But, if we can eſta⸗ 
bliſh the truth of our general propdfition, 
this cavil falls to the ground, and the divine 
conduct is fully vindiened., 


I. Abo the * of Chris appear- 
ance, there prevailed a general opinion, that 


the Almighty. would ſend forth ſome emi- 


nent meſſenger to communicate a more 
perfe diſcovery of his will to mankind. - 
The Supreme Being conducts all his opera- 


tions by general laws, It ſeems to be one 


among theſe, that no perfection of any 
kind can be attained of a ſudden, The mo- 
B --. | tion 
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A introduce that coucluding and perfect re- | 
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tion by which his works FRIES a | 


their final and complete Rare is gradual and | 


progreſſiue. This holds with regard to alt 
the produckions i in the natural, and all the * 


changes in the moral world. The fame 
principle appears to have regulated the dif- 
penſations of religion. The light of reve- 

lation was not poured i in upon mankind all | 


at once, and with i its full ſplendour. The 1 
obſcurity of. the dawn went before' the 


brightnefs of the noon-day, The will of 


"God was at firſt made known by revela- 


tions, uſeful indeed, but dark and myſte- 4 


"rious. To theſe ſucceeded others mor 
| clear and perfect. In proportion as the ſi- 


tuation ot the world made it neceſſary, the 
Almighty was pleaſed farther to open 


and unfold his ſcheme. Men came, by de- 


grees, t to underſtand this progreſſive plan of 
Providence, and to conceive how lems 


temporary and incomplete might ſerve. to ; 


velation, which would declare the whole 


council of God to man *, -:x $8 
Taz 


Ads xx. 27. 


13 
Tus aigntty & the petf if n. loyed to 
publiſh this revelation, the virtues of his 
character, the glory of his kingdom, and 
ie ſigus of his coming, were deleribed dy 
the ancient Prophets with the utmoſt per- 
ſpicuity. Guided by this fare. word of pro- 
phecy, the Jews of that age concluded the 
petiod, predetermined by God, to be then 
completed; and that the flag dime 
being come, the promiſed Meſſiah would 
ſuddenly appear. Ve vqnt. perſons among 
them waited day and night for the Confold- 
| ion of Uraet * - and the whole nation, 
groaning under the Raman yoke, and ſti- 
mulated by the defire of liberty or of ven- 
geance, expected their deliverer with the 
moſt anxious impatience. "<4 49 
Non were thele expectations 8 to 
the Jews. By their diſperſions among ſo 
many nations; by their converſation with 
the learned men among the Heathens ; and 


by. the tranſlation of their inſpired writings 
: * into 
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® Luke ii. 25, 38. 
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into.a language almoſt abe 04 the prin» 
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ciples of their religion were ſpread all over 
| the Eaſt ; - and it became the common be- 


lief that a- Prince would ariſe at that time 


in Judea, who ſhould change the face of 


the world, and extend his empire from one 
end of the earth to the other. 
IN this due time, did the wiſdom of God 


ſend forth his Son, not to aſſume any 1 
ſtrange character, or to claim any new and 


unknown dignity, but to fulfil all that had 
been ſpoken by the mouth of his holy prophets 


V nee the world began *, While the eyes of 


men were employed in ſearch of the pro- 


miſed Meſſiah; while they watched every 
ſign that could ingjcate his coming; and 


obſerved every, circumſtance which could 


lead them to diſcover him; while the cùr- 


uf expectation of all, creatures waited ſur 
e revelation of God ;. at that happy ande 


ſFourable. juncture . the myſtery hid- 


fm ages manifeſted, to dhe world, No 


1  wondep 
Den 
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wonder the Fews ſhould Wake o our Savi- 
our, on his firſt appearance, not only with- 
out prejudice, but even with eagerneſs and 
applauſe : No wonder the Gentiles ſhould - 

gather together unto him, who had ſo long 
been the dgſire of all nations s. Had Chriſt 


been manifeſted at a more early period, the 15 
world would not have been prepared to- 


meet him with the ſame fondneſs and zeal: 
Had his appearance been nn for a 
ny conſiderable time, men's expectations 
would have begun to languiſh, and the 

warmth of deſire, from a delay of gratißea- | 
tion, might have cooled and died away, 


II. Bur, it is not only from circum» 
ſtances peculiar to the Jews and neighboure 
ing nations, that we conclude the Chriſtian 
religion to have been publiſhed at the moſt 


proper time: We propoſe to bring a farther © 


confirmation of this truth, from'a ſurvey of 
the condition and circumſtances of mane 
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of the domeſtic ſtate of the world. 


We begin by conſidering the political 
ſtate of the. world about the time of out 


| Saviour's appearance. The world, in the 


moſt early ages, was divided into ſmall in- 


dependent ſtates, differing from each other 
in language, manners, laws, and religion. | 


The ſhock. of ſo many oppoſite intereſts, 
the interfering of ſo many contrary views; 


occaſioned the moſt violent convulſions and 
diſorder. Perpetual diſcord ſubſiſted be- 
tween theſe rival ſtates ; hoſtility and blood- 
ſhed never ceaſed, during that turbulent 


and reſtleſs period. Commerce had not his 
therto united mankind, and opened the 
communication of one nation with another; 
The world may, now. be conſidered as one 


vaſt ſociety, cloſely cemented by mutual 


wants; each part contributing its ſhare to- 
wards the ſubſiſtence, the pleaſure, and im- 


provement of the whole, But, in thoſe 
AEM more 


kind in Seneral. Let us 5 venture thed inte | 
this large field, and take” a view of t the po- 
litical, of the moral, of the religiows, and 1 


WE. a 
more {imple agen; the intercourſe. between 
nations was extremely ineonſiderable. Voy- 
ages into remote countries, in gueſt either 
of wealth or of knowledge, were very rare, 
Men moved in a natrow eircle, little ac- 
quainted with any thing beypnd' the limite | 
of their own ſmall territory, and utter ſtran- 
gers to the condition and ahne of a 
tant nations. 1 5 | 
AT laſt, the Roman 3 a | 
the, arduous, enterprize of conquering the 
world, and conducted it with ſuch refined 
policy, irreſiſtible courage, and inimitable 
perſeverance, as in the end crowned the 
attempt with ſucceſs. They trode down the 
kingdoms, according to Daniela prophetia 
deſeription, and by. their exceeding frrength 
they devoured the whole earth ®, By en- 
ſlaving the, world, however, they civilized 
it; and, while they, oppreſſed mankind, 
they united them together. The ſame laws 
were nad where eſtabliſhed, and the ſame 
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languages underſtood, | Men ede | 
nearer to one another in ſentiments and 
in manners. The intercourſe between the 
moſt diſtant corners of the earth was ren- 


dered ſecure and agreeable, 'Satiated with 
victory, the firſt Emperors abandoned all 


thoughts of new conqueſts. Peace; an un- 


known bleſſing, was enjoyed throughout all 
that vaſt empire ; or, if a ſlight war was 


waged on an outlying and barbarous fron- 
tier, far from diſturbing the tranquillity, it 
| ſcarcely drew the attention of mankind, 


Suck was the political ſtate of the world 


when Chriſtianity made its firſt appearance; 


and, from this repreſentation of it, many 
circumſtances concur to juſtify the divine 


wiſdom, in chooſing that particular con- 
juncture for publiſhing it. During the 
period, which I firſt deſeribed, the propa- 


gation of any new religion muſt have been 


extremely ſlow and uncertain. How could 
it have forced its way, through, i 


innumer- 


able difficulties, ariſing from the 
| | ſtate 


nſettled 
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Rate of the world, fiom the fierceneſs and 
auimoſity of hoſtile and divided nations ? 
The power of God, no doubt, could have 
ſurmounted all theſe obſtaeles: But it is 
obſervable, i that this power is never ex- 
erted but on the moſt neceflary ocea- 
ſions. The Almighty ſeldom effects, by 
ſupernatural means, any thing which could 
have been accompliſhed by ſuch as are 
natural. Were we to judge by maxims 
merely human, the propagation of Chriſti- 
anity, in thoſe circumſtances, , would have 
proved not only a dangerous, but an im- 
poſſible enterprize. id a 0 nen 

Bur, favoured by the union * tran- 
quility of the Roman empire, the diſciples 
of QChrift executed their commiſſion to 
great advantage. The ſucceſs and rapidity 
with which they diffuſed the knowledge of 
his name over the world are aſtoniſhing. 
The epiſtle to the Colofrans was written 
about thirty years after our Saviour's aſcen- 
ſion; and, even then; the Apoſtle could 
afſert, that the Goſpel had been preached” 
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to every creature whith is under heaven , 


i. e. through the whole extent of the Ro- 


man empire. Nations were then acceſ- 


ſible, which formerly had been unknown. 


Under this ſituation, into which the Provi- 


dence of God had brought the world, the 
joyful ſound, in a few years, reached thoſe 
remote corners of the earth into which it 
could not, otherwiſe, have penetrated for 
many ages. | e 
TH1s view of our ſubject preſents to us 


an idea of the Chriſtian religion, equal to 


the greateſt and moſt magnificent concep- 


the world, appear to have been only in- 
ſtruments in the divine hand, for the exe- 


very paved the way, and prepared the 
world for the reception of the Chriſtian 
doctrine: They fought and conquered, 


that 


Col, i. 23. 
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tion of the human mind. The nobleſt 
people, that ever entered upon the ſtage of 


cution of wiſe purpoſes concealed from 
themſelves. The Roman ambition and bra- 


0 
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"OE. 
that it might triumph with greater eaſes. 
— Howbeit, they meaned not fo, neither did 
— their heart think ſo ; but it was in their 
4 heart to defiroy and cut off nations not a 
4 few'®, By means of their victories, the 
over-ruling wiſdom of God eſtabliſhed an 
| empire, that really poſſeſſes the perpetuity 
| and eternal duration, which they vainly ar- 
rogated to their own : He erected a throne x 
which [hall continue for ever F r and of the f 
increaſe of that government there ſhall b 
no end |. 


III. LET us conſider the ſtate of the 
world, with regard to morals. We cannot 
expect to find pure and undefiled virtue a- 
mong thoſe people who were deſtitute of 
the inſtructions, the promiſes, and aſſiſt- 
tance of divine revelation, Unenlightened 
reaſon often errs: Undirected virtue fre- 
quently deviates from the right path. But, 
even in thoſe leſs favoured ages, righteouſ- 

| | neſs 


„ Iſa. x. 7. + Heb. i, 8. 1 Iſa. irs 5. 


ee 

neſs had not altogether periſbed from ibe 
earth ; and the nations which had not the 
law did by nature the things contained in 
the law *, The virtuous but feeble ef- 
forts of the human mind were encouraged 
and ſeconded by ſeveral happy circumſtan- 
ces in the ſituation of the world, owing in 
appearance to the ſagacity of men, but or- 
dained in reality by the wiſdom of God. 
One of theſe was of a ſingular nature, and 
well deſerves our particular attention. 

We have already mentioned the early 
diviſion of the world into ſmall indepen- 
dent ſtates. Theſe ſtates, uncorrupted by the 
refinements of luxury, and animated with 
the nobleſt of human paſſions, ſtruggled for 
liberty, and obtained it. Lawgivers, inti- 
mately acquainted with human nature, deep 
politicians, and lovers of mankind, aroſe in 


different places, and founded thoſe equal 

and happy governments, which have been 

the admiration and envy of all ſucceeding 
© IT ages. 
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ages. Temperance, frogality, . pu- 
blic ſpirit, love to their fellow citizens, 
magnanimity, were the virtues which flou« 
riſhed under ſuch wiſe inſtitutions. At the 
ſame time, in thoſe ſmall commonwealths, 
the conduct of every citizen was ſubjected 
to the eye of the magiſtrate, and the na- 
ture of the goverument obliged him to in- 


|  ſpe@ their manners with ſeverity. The 


ſmalleſt crimes could not eſcape abſerva- 
tion : Even dangerous virtues were expoſed 
to cenſure. On this foundation of public 
liberty did ancient virtue reſt; an effect of 
government little known in modern times, 
wherein the views of legiſlators are confi - 
ned to inferior objects. But from this 
ſource were derived all thoſe ſplendid ac- 
tions among the heathens, which, on the 
one hand, have been ſo invidiouſſy diſplay- 
ed by infidels, as a-reproach to our holy 
religion, and, on the other, ſo juſtly cele- 
brated by Chriſtians, in order to rouze the 
zeal and emulation of a degenerate age. 


VIRTUE, 


G 
vin run, however, did not long enjoy 
this temporary and precarious ſupport. | 
Thoſe wiſe inſtitutions were the works of 
men, and, like their authors, ſubje& to 
decay. Some of them periſhed by the ma- 
lignity of internal diſeaſes ; and, if a vigo- 
rous conſtitution, or more ſkilful manage- 
ment, prolonged the period of others, they 
yielded at laſt to the violence of external 
injuries. It was impoſſible either to divert 
or reſiſt the rorrent of Roman power, It 
gathered ſtrength from oppoſition, , and 
bore down all nations before it: But, by 
ſubduing the world, the Romans loſt their 
own liberty. Many. cauſes, which it is not 
our preſent buſineſs to explain, concurred 
in producing this effect: Many vices, en- t 
gendered or nouriſhed by proſperity, deli? r 
vered them over to the vileſt race of ty- \ 
rants that ever afflicted or diſgraced human K 
nature. WT. WM 
| THe alliance between morals and go- g 
2M vernment was now broken ; an influence 


hitherto ſo friendly to virtue, became alto- 
gether 


| 


| 8 (23 * 
N gether malignant, and was exerted, with  _' 
moſt fatal effect, to poiſon and debaſe the 
human mind. Together with deſpotic | 
| power, entered all thoſe odious vices, 
which are uſually found in its train; and, WW 
in. a ſhort time, they grew to an incredible 5 
pitch. The colours are not too ftrong, 
which the Apoſtle employs in drawing the 
character of that age: Contemporary hiſ- 
torians juſtify him, when he deſcribes it to . 
be alienated from the hfe of God, walking in 
vanity through blindneſs of mind ; to be paſ 
feeling, given up to laſci viouſugſi, and to 4 
work all uncleanneſs with greedingſ *, 


In this time of univerſal corruption, did 
the wiſdom of God manifeſt the Chriſtian 
revelation to the world, not to re-eſtabliſh 
virtue upon the ſame inſecure foundation 
of civil government, but to erect it upon 
the eternal and immoveable baſis of a reli- 
gion, which teacheth righteouſneſs by the 

| | autho- 
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. | 
authority of God. What the wiſdom of 
men could do for the encouragement of 
virtue in a corrupt world, had been tried 
during ſeveral ages; and all human devi- 
ces were found, by experience, to be of 
very ſmall avail: No juncture, then, could 
be more proper for publiſhing a religion, 
which, independent on human laws and 
inſtitutions, explains the principles of mo- 
rals with admirable perſpicuity, and enfor- 
ces the practice of them by moſt perſuaſtve 
arguments. Had not Chriſtianity appeared 
to check and to mitigate the pernicious ef- 
fects of deſpotic uglimited empire, it is 
hard to ſay how far they might have gone 
towards extinguiſhing the name and exer- 
ciſe of virtue among men. This we know, 
that, in a moſt diſſolute age, and under the 
worſt government, the primitive- Chriſtians 
attained to an eminence in every virtue, of 
which there is no example in the hiſtory 
of mankind. The ſpirit of their religion, 
ſaperior to the corrupt genius of the age, 
continued pure and vigorous ; and men 
eee eee 


06 20 ) 
ſaw with admiration, that, when every on 


ther foundation of virtue was overthrown, 


the foundation of God flood ſure, immoveable 
amidſt the floods which came, the rains that 


deſcended, and the winds that blew and 


beat upon it. 


IV. Lav us conſider the world with re- 
gard to its religious ſtate. The national 
character of the Jews ſeems to have been 
deeply tinctured with ſuperſtition. Their 
early education in Egypt, the example of 
neighbouring nations, the influence of the 
climate, but, above all, the perverſeneſs of 
their own diſpoſition, rendered this impreſ< 
ſion indelible. Obſtinately reſiſting all the 
endeavours employed by the divine Lawgi- 


ver to repreſs or to extirpate it, this ſuper- 


ſtitious ſpirit broke out on every occaſion, 
Delighted with the ceremonial preſcriptions 
of the law, the Jews utterly neglected the 
moral : And, fond of ſuch rites as pleaſe 

11 | the 


* Matth, viii. 23. 
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(26) 
the imagination, they undervalued thoſe 
duties which improve the heart. This un- 


happy bias was greatly increaſed by the 
doctrine of the Phariſees, which reduce 


the prejudices of their eountrymen into a 
regular ſyſtem of ſuperſtition. By their 


vain traditions, they added to the load of 


ceremonies : By their wretched interpreta- 
tions of the law, they abridged the number 
of moral precepts. They openly preferred 4 
the former before the latter; and fubſtitu» 
ted obſervances frivolous and inſignificant, 
in the place of tbe weighty matters of the © 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith *. 5 
Wulkz the Phariſees undermined reli= 
gion on one hand, their rivals the Saddu- 
cees carried on a more bold and impious 
attack againſt it, from another quarter. By ' 
denying the immortality of the ſoul, they. 
wounded religion in a vital part; and o- 
verturned the doQrine of future rewards 
and puniſhments, which hath been, and 
muſt ever be, the chief foundation of vir- 
tuous 


Matth. xxiii. 23 


„ 

tuous obedience. The practice of theſe 
two contending ſects was perfectly ſuitable 
to their principles. The followers of the 
one were ſcandalous libertines; tne diſci- 
ples of the other, notorious hypocrites : 
and, between them, the knowledge as well 
as power of true religion were entirely 
deſtroyed. It was high time then for the 
wiſdom of God to vindicate his injured 
law, and to revive languiſhing and de- 
cayed religion, among his ancient people. 
To recal the Jews from their former Wan- 
derings, the Almighty had with ſucceſs 
employed the miniſtry of his holy Pro- 
phets: But the malignant. diſtempers of 
that age would not have yielded to any 
common remedy: A conceited and per- 
verſe generation would have liſtened to no 
inferior meſſenger; and, therefore, the 
great Prophet was ſent forth in due time 
to explain, to extend, and to perfect the 
law, and to fill Zion with judgment and 
righteouſneſs *, | 
Bor 


Ila. xxxiii. 5. 


OTE 
Bor the deplorable ſituation of the he- | 

A then world with regard to religion, called \ | 
ſtill more loudly for an immediate inter- | 
poſition of the divine hand. I ſhall not | 
mention the characters of the heathen det» | 
ties, infamous for the moſt enormous | 
crimes; nor deſcribe their religious wor- | 
ſhip, conſiſting frequently in the vileſt and _ 
moſt ſhameful rites. Certain it is, the 
more any man honoured ſuch gods, the 
worſe he himſelf was; and the oftener he 
ſerved them, the more wicked he would 
become. 

The ſpirit and genius of heatheniſm, ao- 
cording to the Apoſtle's obſervation, were 
in all things too much ſuperſtitious . State- 
ly temples, expenſive ſacrifices, pompous 
ceremonies, magnificent feſtivals, with all 

| the other circumſtances of ſhew and ſplen- 

' dour, were the objects which falſe religion 
preſented to its votaries: But juſt notions. 
of God, obedience to his moral laws, pu- 

rity 


Acts xvi, 234 


( 29) 
rity of heart, and ſanctity of life, were not | 
once mentioned as ingredients in religious 
ſervice. Superſtition never prevailed a- 
mong any people, but at the expence of 
morals, The heathen ſuperſtition, far 
from giving any aid to'virtue, ſeems not to 
have had the leaſt connection with it. No 
repentance of paſt crimes, no future a- 
mendment of conduct, are ever preſcribed 
by it, as proper means of appeaſing their 
offended deities. Sacrifice a choſen vic- 
tim; bow down before an hallowed image; 
be initiated in the ſacred myſteries; and the 
wrath of the Gods ſhall be averted, and- 
the thunder ſhall drop from their hands,” 
Suitable to theſe ſentiments is the beha- 
viour of Balak King of Moab, deſcribed by 
the Prophet Micah. That Prince had pro- 
voked the God of J/rael ; and, in order to 
regain his favour, thought of the ſame 
means, which ſuperſtition employs to miti- 
gate the rage of its falſe Gods. Where- 
with (ſays he) hall I come before the Lord, 
and bow myſelf before the high God? Shalls 
NJ I 
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(. 30 5 3 
I come before ha with burnt bf a with j 
calves of a year old? Will thei Lord be pleas 2 ; 
fed with thouſands of rams, or with ten 4 
a 
© 
n 


thouſands of rrvers of oil? Shall I give my | 
firft born for my tranſgreſſron, the fruit of my 
body for the fin of my Joul *. To de juſtly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with © 
Ged, were acceptable ſervices, which made 
no part in the ſyſtem of heathen religion. 1 
HAPPILY the wiſdom and ſimplicity of 


ancient government checked the progreſs y 
of this infectious principle, and corrected, F 
Hh in ſome degree, its poiſonous and deſtrue- : 4 
4 tive qualities. But, no fooner had the ty- J 
BY Tanny of the Roman' Emperors removed _ . 
this reſtraint, by ſubverting liberty, - thaw 5 

| ſuperſtition made its advances on the world 
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fl 
by ſudden and mighty ſteps, and exerciſed | d 
an uncontrolled dominion, in every corner 9 
of the earth, Tyranny and ſuperſtition, © g 
like thoſe other deſtroyers of mankind, fa 5 
mine and peſtilence, are nearly allied. Su- 
| "FEY 5 


* 


„ Micah, vi. 6. 7. N. 3 


FT 


| 3 the ſpirit, has FR ie 
for ſer vitude. FTyranny, for this reaſon; 
encourages ſuperſtition, and employs it as 
an uſeful auxiliary to illegal power. Ae 
cordingly, Rome adopted the Gods of al- 
moſt every nation which ſhe had conquer 
ed, and opened her temples to the groſſeſt 
ſuperſtitions of the moſt barharous people. 
Her fooliſh heart being darkened, the chan- 
ged the glory of the uncorruptible' God into 
an image made like to corruptible man, and 
to birds and four-footed ee, on 2 
+, *. 

Ar this time, therefore, aide oed Ged. 
in pity to his deluded creatures, publiſh 
the Chriſtian revelation. By it, the God 
of truth was mage known; and the idols 
of the nations were moved at his preſence f. 
Rational and fublime in its docttines, hu- 
mane and beneffcent in its precepts, pure 
and ſimple in its worſhip; Chriſtianity was 


better — chan ny other- r religion, 
to 


- 


„ Rom. i, 21. 23. 33 + Ifit. Ax. . 
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to repreſs the inroads of ein: and 
to eſtabliſh an acceptable and manly devo- 


tion, conſiſting in ſpirit and in truth . No 
period can be mentioned, when inftru@ion 


0 ' #23 


more ſeaſonable or walls 1 The abſurd 
fictions, and abominable practices of ſuper- 


ſtition, had gone near to extinguiſh the na- 4 
tural ſentiments of the human mind, con- 
cerning the ſupreme Being, and to baniſh 


his name and worſhip from the earth. No 
wonder men, under theſe circumſtances, 
ſhould liſten with joy. to the Chriſtian re- 


velation, which delivered them from that 


hateful yoke, and taught them to ſerve God 
without fear, m n and n. 
before him f. : 


V. Lzr us conſider the world with re- | 


gard to its, domeſtic ſituation ; a view, per- 
haps, leſs extenſive and magnificent than 


thoſe which hitherto have engaged our at- 
tention; 


7 


/ 


* John iv. 24. + Luke i. 74. 
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tention ; but not leſs important. The pris 


vate and domeſtic firuation of mankind is 


the chief circumſtance which forms their 

character, and becomes the great ſource of 
their happineſs or mifery, Any poifon in 
this fountain | communicates itſelf to the 


fects all the pleaſures of life. Many cir- 


view. 


all civilized nations, this union hath been 
eſteemed ſarred and honourable z and from 


it are derived exquiſite joys, which heigh- 
ten all the pleafures, and alleviate all the 
pains,” in human life. In the ancient 
world, there prevailed two practices e- 


qually pernicious to the peace and happi- 


neſs of the married ſtate. From the moſt 
early times, polygamy ſeems to have been 


univerſal amongſt the eaſtern nations; and 
F 


manners of men; any bitterneſs there ins - 


cumſtances, of the moſt fatal influence on 
domeſtie virtue and happineſs, occur to at- 
e e of ns — . SY 


DomesT1c — is founded in che * 
nion between huſband and wife, Among 


„ 


* 


men married as many wives as their fancy | 


wiſhed for, or their fortune could maintain, 


Now, this practice not only appears to be , 


contrary to the intention. of the Almighty, 
who at firſt created but one perſon of each 
ſex, and hath ſince: preſerved an admirable 
proportion. between the number of males 


and females whom he ſends into the world; 


but by it, likewiſe, were baniſhed from 
domeſtic life all thoſe enjoyments which 


ſweeten and endear it. Friendſhip, focis | 


al intercourſe, confidence, and the mutual 


care of children, were in à great meaſure 
unknown: On the one hand, rigour, vo- 


luptuouſneſs, jealouſy; on the other, ſuh- 
jection without love, fidelity, or virtuę, 
One half of the human ſpecies became the 
property of the other; and the huſband, * 
inſtead of being the friend and protector of 
a wife, was no better than the maſter and 
tyrant over a ſlave. The envy and diſcord 
which were introduced into the families of 
Jacob and Elkanah, by a plurality of wives, 
are but imperfect pictures of the enormi- 
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ties occaſioned by the ſame practice, under 
maſters leſs virtuous, and in ages more diſ- 
ſolute and luxurious. Wherever the Chriſ- 
tian religion is eſtabliſhed, an end hath 


been put to an inſtitution ſo inconſiſtent 


with the felicity of domeſtic life. Marriage, 
ſuitable to the ordinance of God, is render- 


ed a friendly and indiffoluble alliance be- 


tween two perſons : And tranquillity, con- 
fidence, and joy, bleſs an union 0 and 
cemented by mutual love. 

Ix the weſtern parts of the 1 7 the 
maxims with regard to marriage were more 
conformable to nature : One man was con» 
fined to one woman: But, at the ſame 
time, their laws allowed a practice, which 
introduced the moſt fatal diſorders into do- 
meſtie life. The Almighty, becauſe 'of ' the . 

hardneſs of | their hearts, permitted the 


Jews, on certain occaſions, to give a Wwris 


ting divorcement to their wives *, Ace- 
cording to their uſual cuſtom, the Jews 


. ſtretched 


* Mark x. 4. 5. 
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iretched this cen to moſt extrava- 


gant lengths ; and, defining the caſcy- in 
which they pretended divorces to be lawful, | 
with a minute and over · eurious nicety, 

they altogether perverted the inſtitution of 


God. Their Doctors permitted divorces 


for cauſes ſo trivial and ridiculous, as can- 
not be mentioned in a grave diſcourſe. 


The utmoſt diſſolution of manners was the 
effect of ſuch licentious opinions: And our 


enormous, as to render the ſtricteſt and 


moſt preciſe limitations of the Me/aic pre- 
* abſolutely neceſſary. | 


Non was this matter on ME foot 
ing among the heathen nations. Divorces, 


both by the Greek and Roman legiſlators. 


publics reſtrained, for ſome time, the ope- 


ration of ſuch a pernicious inſtitution z 


though the virtue of private perſons ſeldom 
abuſed the indulgence which the laws al- 


reel | 


Saviour found the abuſes to be grown ſo 


on very flight pretences, were permitted 


And, though the pure manners of thoſe re- 


lowed them: Yet, no ſooner had the pro», 
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1 c 7 
| Keel of RAT add "the eftabliumen of 
. deſpotic power, vitiated the taſte of mea, 
than the law with regard to divorces was 
found to be among the worſt torruptions 
which prevailed in that abandoned age. 
The facility of ſeparation rendered married 
perſons careleſs of obtaining or practiſing 
© thoſe virtues which render domeſtic life 

_ tranquil and delightful. The education of 
children was neglected by parents, WhO 
often met together with a ſcheme of ſepas 
ration in both their thoughts, Marriage, 
_ inſtead of reſtraining, added 1 to the violence 


of irregular deſire; and, under a legal 5 


name, became the vileſt and moſt ſhame» - 


leſs proſtitution. From all theſe cauſes, ES 


the married ſtate fell into diſreputation' 
and contempt; and it became neceſſary to 
force men, by penal laws, into a ſociety 
where they expected no ſecure or laſting . 
happineſs. Among the Romans, domeſtig 

corruption grew, of a ſudden, to an inere- 
dible height; and perhaps, in the hiſtory 
of n we can find no parallel to the 


undiſguiled 
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TW): 
wats impurity and licentioufnel of 


that age . It was in a good time, there= 
fore, that our Saviour aboliſhed a practice, 
which had been one of the moſt fertile 


ſources of thoſe diſorders. The bonds of 


the marriage-union were rendered, by him, . 
. almoſt indiſſoluble; and the cords of love 


were drawn as cloſe as poſſible. Political 
projectors may pleaſe themſelves with ima- 


ginary advantages, reſulting from the li- 


berty of divorces ; but reaſon; as well as 


the experience of mankind, juſtify the wiſ- 


dom of the divine decree coneerning them, 


pure and fimple, the leaſt indulgence in 


this article hath always proved fatal t5 the 


peace and virtue of domeſtic life ; and, 
whatever remains of theſe we now find i in 


a diſſolute age, muſt be entirely aſcribed to 


that regulation in the goſpel , which ſu- 
perficial reaſoners repreſent as a grievance, 


though it be in truth the greateſt bleſſing 


to mankind, | 
Ir 


® Rom. i, 26. &c, + Matth. v. 32. 


| If the manners of men be-not extremely 
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I . of thoſe,; who, ate at the. 
head of dameſtic ſociety, needed reforma- 
tion, the ſufferings of thoſe who were ſub- , 
ject to them merited relief. 15 0 Hot 
80 many are the wants of human ſbeie⸗ 
ty, that far the greater part of mankind is 
condemned to conſtant; toil and labour, in 
order 4 ſopply theni. In the ancient world; 
the condition of this numerous and uſe- 
ful race of men differed. widely from that 
wherein they are now placed. They were 
not freemen, but flaves, who then occu- 


pied the inferior, though neceſſary, ſtation _ 


in human life. Their labour was not a vo- 
luntary duty to the ſociety, which entitled 
them to a reward; it was an hard taſk, 
impoſed without their conſent, and exacted 
with the utmoſt rigour. The number of 
perſons, reduced to this unhappy condi- 

tion, was immenſe. In thoſe paris of the 
world, the hiſtory and ſituation of which 
are beſt known, above two thirds of all the 
inhabitants are computed to have been in a 
ſtate of ſlavery. The perſons, the goods, 
| 1 r the 


A 


WE 1 
thi At of theſe Hawe le the pro- 


perty of their maſters, diſpoſed of at plea- 
fure, and transferred, like any other poſſe 


ſion, from one owner to another. No in- 
equality of condition, no ſuperiority in 


power, no pretext of conſent, can juſtify 
his ignominious depreſſion of human na- 


ture, or can confer upon one man the 
right of dominion over the perſon of ano- 
ther : But, not only doth reaſon condemn. 


this inſtitution as unjuſt ;- experience pro- 


ved it to be pernicious both to maſters- and 
faves. The elevation of the former in- 


fpired them with pride, inſolenee, impa- 


tienee, cruelty, and voluptuouſueſs: Thůöe 
dependent and hopeleſs ſtate of the latter 


dejected the human mind, and extinguiſhed 
every generous and noble ſentiment in the 
heart, Were I to mention the laws and 


regulations of the moſt civilized: Rates a- < 


mong the ancients, concerning thoſe un- 


fortunate ſufferers; were I to relate the 


treatment which they met with, from per- 
ſons the moſt renowned for their virtue; 
f maxim 
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| < 5 
maxims fo inbumane, and actions 10 bar⸗ 
barous, would excite the ſtrongeſt pity and 


indignMion, i in an age which never beheld 


the tyranny of the oppreſſor, nor heard the 
groans of the captive. N 


Ir is true, while men enjoyed thoſe wiſe 


inſtitutions of government, which we for- 


merly deſcribed, the ſtate of ſervitude did 


not become altogether intolerable; 3 many 


expedients were uſed for mitigating the ri- 


gour of command, and lightening the yoke 
of obedience : But, upon eſtabliſhing deſ- 
potic government in the Roman Empire, 
domeſtic tyranny roſe, in a ſhort time, to 
an aſtoniſhing height. In that rank ſoil, 
every vice, which power nouriſhes in the 


? . 


great, or oppreſſion engenders 1n the ms 


thrived, and grew up apace. 


HERE, then, is an object worthy the at- 


tention of that merciful God, who deli- 


vereth the ſoul of the afflicted from violence, | 


who heareth the cry of the needy, and him 
who hath no helper *, The groans of 
| Ro + 00 
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* Pſalms, Ixxii. 12. 
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| ſuch an innumerable mulch of his 9 b 
5 ſonable creatures, bereaved of the nobleſt 
privileges of their nature, liberty and inde- ] 
| pendence, would not, we may believe, be | 0 
uttered in vain, He could not alwayy | N 
1 
\ 
2 


keep filence, and be fall, when he beheld * 
theic wretched ſituation, ſo deſtructive of 
happineſs, and ſo fatal to virtue. At laſt, the 


divine wiſdom interpoſed ; and, when the 1 
evil had become intolerable, and ſeemed ta f 
be paſt cure, che promulgation of Chriſtia - 'T 
nity brought an effectual and timely reme- t 
OT NPE EYE T7, 
IT is not the authority of any ſingle de- 
tached precept in the goſpel, but the ſpi- h 
rit and genius cf Chriſtian religion, more” v 
powerful than any partieular command, p 
which hath aboliſhed the practice of flave- | h 
ry through the world. The temper, which 2 
- Chriſtianity inſpired, was mild and gentle; : tc 
and the doctrines it taught added ſuch dig- ſo 
nity and luſtre to human nature, as reſcued 
it from the diſhonourable ſervitude into la 
which it was ſunk, All men, of every cone A 


„ 


"tay 


dass are lane to be the offipring of 
the ſame God, and the heirs of the fame 
heavenly inheritance : One Saviour re- 
deemed them from - iniquity by his death, 
and one ſpirit worketh powerfully in their 


hearts, Where-ever ſuch opinions pre- 
vail, no human creature can be regarded 


as altogether inſignificant and vile; even 


the meaneſt acquire dignity; exterior di- 


ſtinctions diſappear; and men approach 


nearer to that original equality, in which 


they were at firſt placed, and are Rill vie w- 


ed by their Creator. » 


Wuar a wonderful and bleſſed . 
hath Chriſtianity produced in the face of the 
world! Together with the knowledge of its 
precepts, liberty, humanity, and domeſtic 
happineſs, diffuſed themſelves over every 
corner of the earth. It is deemed a virtue 
to admire and to praiſe thoſe-illuſtrious per- 


ſonages who delivered mankind from the 


rage of tyrants, and vindicated the violated 

laws and conſtitution of their country: 

And is no admiration due to the generous 
ſpirit, 
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ſpirit of that een which reſtored libers 

ty, not to one nation or ſociety alone, but 
reſcued from the worſt ſervitude, far the 
greater number of the human race, and | 
acquired for them that happy freedom, 
which they till enjoy“? When we behold. 
_ _ Chriſtianity making its progreſs through 
the world, and working, every where, ſuch 
an important alteration in the condition of 
mankind ; we may well apply to a tempo- 
ral deliverance, what the Prophet ſpoke con- 
cerning a ſpiritual ſalvation: Behold the 
acceptable year of the Lord us come ! Libera 
ty is proclaimed to the captive, and the o- 
pening of the priſon to them that are bound; 

SIS 9 they. 


* The permiſſion of ſlavery in our American colow 
nies, is a ſpecious, not a real objection againſt the | 
reaſoning under this head. The genius and tenden» 
cy of any religion are known by the operations of its 
vigorous, not of its declining age. If, in a degene- 
rate world, avarice hath revived an inſtitution which 
Chriſtianity had utterly aboliſhed ; this, - like many 
other vices which prevail among Chriſtians, muſt be 
charged upon: the corruption of the human heart, not 
upon that religion which teſtifies againſt it. 
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** ſhall wy from their — * from 
their fear, and from the hard botdage 


wherem they were inade to ferve. . 
Tux abolition of domeſtic ſlavery was 


the occaſion of another change in the man- 


ners of men, which is no leſs remarkable; 
Captives taken in war were, in all proba- 
bility, the firſt perſons ſubjected to perpe- 
tual ſervitude: And, when the neceſſities 
or luxuries of mankind increaſed the de- 


mand for ſlaves, every new war recruited 
their number, by reducing the vanquiſhed 


to that wretched condition. Hence pro- 
eeeded the fierce and deſperate ſpirir, with 

which wars were carried on among ancient 
nations. While chains and ſlavery were 
the certain lot of the conquered, battles 


were fought, and towns defended, with 


rage and obſtinacy, which nothing but 
horror at ſuch a fate could have inſpired: 
But, by putting an end to the cruel inſti- 
tution of ſlavery, Chriſtianity extended its 

mild 
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* Ifaiah, Ixi.- I, 3 Xiy, J». | * 
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mild . Wy | 
1 dat barbarous art, ſoftened by its humane 
=_ ſpirit, ceaſed to be ſo deſtructive. Secure, 0 
1 in every event, of perſonal liberty, the 
Faanquiſhed reſiſted with leſs obſtinacy, and 
the triumph of the victor became leſs cruel; 

Thus, humanity was introduced into the 
exerciſe of war, with which it appears to 
be almoſt incompatible ; and it is to the 

merciful maxims of Chriſtianity}; much * 

more than to any other cauſe, that we muſt 

aſcribe the little ferocity and bloodſhed 
which accompany modern victories. Evert _ 
where the paſſions of men are fierceſt; and 
moſt highly inflamed, the powerful genius 
of our religion interpoſes, reſtrains the fu- | 
ry of war, and ſets bounds to its deſtroy- n 
ing rage. The benevolent ſpirit of the 
| goſpel delivereth the captive from his fet- 
ters, looſeth thoſe who were appointed o 
 death*, and ſaith to the ſword that is rea. 
dy to devour, Return to thy ſcabbard, and 
be fall Tf. | "60 ] 
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| tak -- Ee 
tr hath become a faſhionable topic * 
mong political reaſoners to celebrate the 
mildneſs and humanity of modern man- 
ners, and to prefer the character of preſent 
times, in that reſpect, before the ancient, 
To what cauſe ſhall we aſcribe this impor- 7 
tant reyolution in the ſentiments and diſpo»- 
ſuions of mankind? Not to the inſſuencs 
of better inſlituted governments; for ia 
; legiſlative wiſdom the ancients far excelled _ $ 
us: Not to the effects of a better- directed - = 
education; that duty, ſhamefully neglect- 
ed by us, was among them an object of 
chief attention: Not to our ſuperior re- 
finements in elegant and polite arts; there | 
we muſt be content to equal, without pre- 
tending to ſurpaſs, the ancients, The 
Chriſtian religion, hid from ages, but now 
manifeſted to the world, is the only cauſe 
capable of producing ſo great an effect. 
That wiſdom which is from above i is pure 
and peaceable, gentle, eaſy to be entreated, 
full of mercy*, Genuine Chriſtianity is 
diſtinguiſhed 


C. Jam. lit. 17. ay 
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difiinguillied above all ther felgen, by 


the mildneſs of its ſpirit: The enemy of 


every practice which hardens the heart 1 
The encourager of every virtue which ren- 


tiſed with zeal, kindneſs, long-ſuffering, mecks 
neſs, charity *, are the graces which ac- 


company it. Even the vices and inven- 
tions of men, which have mingled them 
ſelves with the truths of God, have not 


been able entirely to deſtroy their effects. 
Under all diſadvantages, the genius of the 


goſpel exerts itſelf, civilizing the fierceſt * 


and moſt barbarous nations, and inſpiring | 
a gentleneſs of diſpoſition, unknown to 
any other religion. Together with the beſt 


1 


ders the character humane. Where-ever 
it hath been eſtabliſhed in purity, and prac- 


ſpiritual bleſſings, the moſt valuable tem- 


poral mereies fave been communicated to 


the world, by Chriſtianity. It not only 


ſanctiſies our ſouls, but refines our manners; 
and, while it gives the promiſed of the next 
| life, 


* Col. iii. 12. 


by 
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life, it . and. adorns the 1 ö 
That happy change, which the wifdom of - 


man could not effect „God i in his good time 


accompliſhed, by maniſeſting to the world © 


the myſtery hid from ages and generations. 


4 iy ; : . ; 
| TassE . obſervations,” which. we have 


made, ſuggeſt many uſeful refleQions, with 


regard to the future and univerſal propa- 
gation of , Chriſtian knowledge. At the 
time when the diſciples of Chriſt ſet out, 


in obedience to their Lord's command, to 
teach all nations, no undertaking could 


appear, in the judgment of man, more wild 


and impraQicable. But, beſide the bleſſ- 
ing of God, that accompanied them where- 


ever they went, we have diſcovered ſeveral _ 


12 


Tay RT 


circumſtances in the ſituation of the world, 


which contributed powerfully. towards the 


ſucceſs and facility of their enterprize. Aid- 
ed by theſe, the word of Cod mereaſed, and 


T number of diſciples multiplied great- 
5 *. 7 be a. of God became ftronger 


+> $i than 


9 Adds, vi. 7. ö 
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the fooliſh things of the world to confound F: 
the wife, the weak things of the world to\ 
confound the things which are fifong, and 
things that are | not, to bring to nought 
things that are „. That the fame effcQtual 
oleſſing of God till continueth to ſecond « 


every ſincere and vigorous attempt to ſpread 
the knowledge of his name, we have good Xt 
reafon to believe. What powerful, un- 


known cauſes may co-operate with this 
bleſfing of the Almighty, we are not pet- 
mitted yet to diſcover, It cannot, howe- 
ver, be more improbable, that the influen- p 
ces of Chriſtianity ſhall reach farther, than | 
it once was, that they ſhould reach fo far. 
After we have ſeen the light of the gof+ 
pel penetrate into ſo many dark places 
of the earth; why doth it ſeem incredible, 7 


that its fplendour ſhould, at' laſt, GH the 


world, and ſcatter the remainder of dark. | 
neſs which covereth, the nations ? ö 
| Ir 


* x Cor. i. 25. 37. 28. 


e 
Ir is obvious to obſerve one circum- 
Nance, which cannot fail of introducing 
the goſpel into diſtant nations with great 
advantage. That part of the world, where- 
an Chriſtiaviry i is eſtabliſhed, inſinit 7 ſur- 
paſſes the reſt in all' the ſciences and im- 
provements which raiſe one nation above 
another in reputation or power. Of this 
ſuperiority | the Europeans have availed 
| themlelves to the utmoſt, 1 in ever) project 
for extending their empire or 'commerce ; 
. and have brought a great part of the globe 
into dependence, either upon their arts or 
their arms. Now, the ſame attainments 


in-ſcience or policys might be employed to 


good purpoſe, on the lide of religion: 
And, though hitherto ſubſervient to the de- 
ſigus of intereſt or ambition, may we not 
flatter ourſelves, that, at laſt, they ſhall 
become noble inſtruments in the hand of 
God, for preparing the world to receive he | 
goſpel ? 

Tuis glorious proſpecl may be diſtant; ; 
hut it is not imaginary, Even in a degene- | 
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knowledge of Chriſt to nations Jar , 
which never heard his fame, nor have ſeen 
his glory * What they have already done, 
encourages the moſt ſanguine hopes of far- 
ther ſucceſs, And, if it ſhall pleaſe God to 
increaſe the number, and to frengthen the 


hands, of ſuch well - diſpoſed perſons ; if he 
ſhall ſee fit, to haſten his time when one 

hall become a thouſand, and a ſmall one 
firong : Then might we expect that the 
knowledge of the Lord would fill the earth, 

| as the waters over the- ſea . that the de- 


fart would bloſſam as the roſe d, and the 


 noilderneſs become a fruitful feld]: Then 


might che ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which lan- 
guiſhes ſo viſibly in thoſe places where 


it hath long been planted, revive with 


new vigour in iinknown lands, and ſhine 


with 
# Ifa, Ixvi. 19. f Ibid: Ir. 2. 


t Ibid. xi. * 
$ Thid. xxxv. 1. 


rate age, zealous and ative ſpirits kive a- 
riſen, and ſocieties have been formed, up- 
on the generous plan of propagating the 


I Ibid. xxxii, 15. 13 


pore? a 


- 
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with its firſt. ſplendour, among #he 3 + 
who now ſit in darkneſs, and in the region- 


and ſhadow of death *, Then might the 


ſolitary places rejoice f, the barren break. 
forth into ſinging t. and the tongue of the 


dumb praiſe the Lord F. 

Bor the converſion of diftant nations is 
not the chief care of the Society for propa» 
gating. Chriſtian knowledge: An object 


nearer at hand demands its more immedi - 


ate attention. The Highlands and Iſlands 


of Scotland preſent to us a ſcene, which we 
would little expect in a nation where true 
religion and poliſhed manners have long 


flouriſhed. . There ſociety ſtill appears in a 


rude and imperfect form: Strangers to in- 
duſtry, averſe from labour, inured to ra- 


pine; the fierce inhabitants ſcorned all the 
arts of peace, and ſtood ready for every 


bold and deſperate action. Attached to 


their own een from ignorance and ha- 


bit, | 


„ Math, iv, 16. f IIa. AV. 1. 1 Ibid. liv. 1, 
„ Ibid, xxxv. 6. | * e 
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bit, hey have hitherto Ry) A patata 
people: And, though the religion eſtab- | 
| liſhed among them be the ſame which we 


"1 


enjoy, its progreſs hath been imperfect; 
and the fixed paſtors were never able to 
ſurmount the diſadvantages of their fitcua- 
tion, or the obſtinacy of their people. In 
this neglected field, the enemies of our re- 
ligion and liberty have ſown the ſeeds of 
the worſt ſuperſtition, -and the moſt perni> 
cious principles of government. | 
This field the Society, has occupied; and 
has endeavoured, by its pious care, to ren- 
der many of our deluded countrymen good 


Chriſtians, and uſeful ſubjects. Happily 
for them, they do not labour alone in this 


noble work. The reformation of the 
Highlands was never totally neglected by 
the legiſlature: But, rouzed by a recent 


danger, it hath merited of late more parti- 
cular attention. Suitable to this view, laws. 


have been enacted with a moſt humane 
ſpirit, in order to retrieve that part of the 
kingdom from ignorance and barbariſm, E 

and 


Je 17 Ks 5 7 2 3 
1 | w 
\ 8 


nts, 12 


* ment and independence : whieh are the 
1 |  bleffings of other Britiſh ſubjects. From 
. | theſe falutary laws, the members of the 
8 | Society expect great aſſiſtanee i in the pro» | 


ſecution of their deſign, _ 
In the mean time, they adore. the divine 


N ; goodneſs which hath opened the hearts 'of 


my 


hath put it in their power to carry on theit | 
Y plan with vigour and ſuceeſs; enabling 
15 them not only to begin a good work, but 
7 in many places to bring it to great per fee- 
2 tion. What a reproach will it be to an 
age, wherein no hand is backward to ſup- 
4 ply the moſt extravagant demands of luxu- 
1 ry and pleaſure, if this generous underta- 
; ' King ſhall languith - and decay for want of 
; ſupport! The pleaſures, after which a 


the heart of, a Chriftian who hath: been 


from vice, in adorniug it with virtue, in 


| * | 1 | £ | ' 9 * o | 29g 5 me inf? 
and to introduee the ſame regular govern- 


many charitable. perſons, whoſe liberality 


giddy generation. run, are unworthy to be 
compared with that ſacred joy which fills 


inſtrumental in reſcuing an immortal ſoul 


® * > | 8 8 


"+ 


ery. of theigoſpel to ah ren 8 al 
ii, and in feeding the hungry: with 
the bread of life, If we ourſelves have taſte 


ed of the heavenly Ei, if we have paſted : 
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: rom death to hfe, and: have not only heard 
j the ſound, but felt the power of . the 80 
pel; the greater will be our zeal in com 
7 municating the ſame glad tidings cher 
j x that they alſo may be perſuaded t 22 fo 
| . refuge to the conſolations which ure in 


Chrift 7 If honour to our bleſſed Redeemer 4 

be the leading; cinciple i in oux hearts, w 9 h 

will never reit ſatisfied, until his glory fill tha 

= earth, and every knee botu to his facrednonet 
__— By endeavouring thus to. bleſs others, was 
dall draw down the divine bleſſing up⸗ 4 

5 on ourſelves. They that be wi iſe [hall 5 
. a, the brightneſs of the firmament ; and tber 
5 that turn many to N as the hare 
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